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In 1980 about 94 million of the approximately 107-million-person labor force were civilians employed in nonagricultural industries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). Of these, about 65 million, or about 70 percent of the total labor force, worked for private industries. Most of these employees were married, or parents of minor children, or both. Inextricably and fundamentally, the family lives of these workers are conditioned by the organization of work and the policies and practices of the nearly four million companies at which they are employed.
Our concern here is to provide a selective overview of what is known about the ways in which these diverse employers are meeting or attempting to meet the needs of employees with family responsibilities.
(1)    Which employers have instituted which kinds of policies for which workers, and how are different types of workers affected?
(2)    What factors influence the prevailing patterns of family-related policies, as well as the emergence of new policies?
(3)    What is known about the consequences of employers' policies for families with children and for the children themselves?
(4)    What are the consequences of these policies for employers, for other community services, for the larger society?
(5)    How is all of this known and with what degree of confidence?
(6)    What issues and questions emerge?
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